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AsI promised you in my last, I proceed in the nar- 
rative of the establifhment of our Roman Arcadia. 
The new Arcadians continued for some time in 
their literary exercises, much to their own improve- 
ment, as well as that of those who frequented their 
afsemblies and public rehearsals, which always af- 
forded great satisfaction to the audience. But as 
they had it in view, from the beginning, to institute 
a pure and simple form of government, congenial to 
a pastoral nation, they went on for the space of six 
years, (or of an olympiad, and two years, to speak in 
the stile of Arcadia,) from time to time enacting such 
institutions as, by their conformity with the rights 
of nature, promised to be firm and permanent, and 
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were generally approved and accepted by all the 
members ; ordering certain customs also to be in- 
troduced according as circumstances seemed to re-~ 
quire. These regulations wete several times en- 
larged, varied, and rejected, until, by the universal 
consent and obedience, it was decided which of them 
were to be selected for the permanent regulation of 
this literary republic. But as the members of Ar- 
cadia had by this time encreased to an extraordinary 
number, it would have been difficult to make the es- 
tablifhed rules and orders be observed, unlefs they 
were collected under certain heads, which were 
known to every person ; it was resolved to reduce 
them in the form of laws, and A/fesibeo Cario, at that 
time custode, or guardian of Arcadia, was ordered 
‘to attend seriously to this important businefs. 

In consequence of this resolution, the custode col- 
lected these rules and orders, comprefsed them into 
ten tables or laws, and two sanctions, which, that they 
might claim more veneration, he caused to be writ- 
ten by Opico Erimantéo (the celebrated jurisconsult, 
Gian Vincenzo Gravina,) after the manner of the ten 
tables of the old Roman laws. 

The Arcadian codex being thus brought to perfec- 
tion, in order that no person might plead ignorance, 
a general afsembly of the fhepherds was called at the 
Bosco Parrasio, (or the Parrhasian grove,) which 
then existed on mount Palatine, once famous for the. 
Arcadian Evander and his mother Carmenta, in the 
Orti Farnesiani, and were publifhed to them on the 
20th May in the year 1696. The custode began the 
premul gation of the laws, by the solemn formula Veli- 
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tis jubeatis, Arcades, &c. (which you may see at the 
end of the laws,) then Palemone Licurio (Silvio 
Stampiglia) one of the founders, with a clear voice 


ead aloud the laws and the sanction. These had 


been carved on two large tables of fine marble, at the 
expence and by the orders of Cariste Alantino, (An- 
thony Farnese duke of Parma) at that time in Rome 
and an acclamated* fhepherd of Areadia. The 
marble tables were fixed on the walls. of a little amphi-. 
theatre, which was purposely made out for the con- 
veniency of the Arcadians, all of which exist at this. 
day, although the Parrhasian grove has been trans- 
ferred to another place. 


After the reading of the laws, the marble tables: 


were uncovered and thus exposed to the public; Opico, 


in an eloquent harangue, which is printed in. his. 


works, required the afsembly publicly to approve 
and confirm those laws, if agreeable to their wifhes. 
The tablets being distributed to the thepherds, 
who, by secret votes-or ballot, gave their approba- 
tion to the laws. and sanction; the custode Alfe- 
stb’o :epeated the formula Velitis jubeatis, &c. The 
three who had been appointed to. examine the: 
votes answered coetus waiversus scivit. 

After the publication of the laws,. the exstode read. 
some regulations. conducive to the practical obser-. 
vance of them, after which Euganio Libade, (Men- 
wint,) and Erilo: Gleonéo,.( Guidi, ) rivalled one ano-- 
ther in the rehearsal of two-excellent Italian poems, 


* I thall’have occas'on to speak hezeafter of the reception in Arcadia 
by acclamation. ii 
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relative to the promulgation of the laws, which was 
thus concluded. 

It would be depriving this narration of one of its 
most interesting parts, if I fhowid omit to present 
your readers with the laws. of 4rcadta in their. ori- 
ginal form. They may serve as a model, on 2 smalj 
scale, of a truly free government. To good sense, 
time, and observation, unincumbered by metaphysi- 
cal squabblings, and sophistical arguments, did the 
founders of the Roman Arcadia trust-the permanency 
of their respectable literary republic, guarding by. 
wise laws its constitution, alike against the tumults. 
of democracy, and the overbearing influence of aris. 
tocracy. Happy were it for Rome, once the queen 
of nations, that the might yet emerge from the dark’ 
cloud that has covered her since the: fall of that em-. 
pire, which owed its origin to superior. energy in a 
free constitutien of government; and as the course 
of political knowledge even here, as well as in most 
other parts of Europe, seems. to be lefs obstructed, 
and the reign of bigotry seems to be near an end, it: 
is probable that it may yet emérge. Hoe erat in. 
votis, guod Di faxint. 

As an Englith translation cannot sufficiently con~. 
vey the beauties of the manly stile of the original 
Latin, I presume this will be acceptable to a great: 
part of your readers. 

Your readers, who are conversant with the Latin 
clafsics, will undoubtedly relifh the beauties of the: 
‘criginal, for the others I fhall endeavour to give 
hem a translation, which, if it does not convey that 
nervous masculine stile of which the Latin language 
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is susceptible, it will, however, inform them of the 
good sense, which is contained in these laws. 
EEE 
Laws oF THE ARCADIANS,. 

1. The supreme power fhall 'bélong to thie com- 
munity. Every individual fhall have aright to res 
sort to the same *. 

1%. The jcustos for the administration and -care of 
the public affairs, fhall be created by the community 
every olympiad. An unfit one. fhall be removed t. 

it. The eustos thall have a vicar, and twelve col- 
leagues, Of these the eustos {hall choose every year, 
in turn, six new ones, with the consent of the general 
afsembly, and.thall retain six of the old. He thall 
choose for himself two afsistants. Besides these, 
there fhall not be any other public employments. . 
There thall be no patron f. 

1v. The votes fhall be secret: In creating or re-) 
moving acastos two thirds fhall form the majority. 
In other affairs, any thing more than half fhall be the: 
majority ; if the votes are equal they must be re- 
peated ; after which, if still equal, the affair fhall 
be consigned to chance ||. 


Lecrs ArcapuM. 
* 1. Penes commune-summa potestas esto. Ad idem cuilibet provo- 


care jus esto. 
+. 11. Custos rebus gerundis, et procurand's singulis olympiadibus a 
communi creator, minusque idoneus removetor. 


J 111. Custodi vicarius, et collegae duodecim adsunto. Eorum singulis 
annis custos consulto universo coetu novos sex in orbem elig.to, sex ve- 
teram retineto. Administros sibi duos adsumito. Prater hee alia 
munera publica ne sunto. Patronus.aullus-esto. 


|| rv. Suffragia secreta sunto, eaque in cus*ode creando aut removendo 
trifariam dividuntor, justusque numerus duz partes sunto, Czeteris im 
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v. Whatever fhall be acted or done by the college, 
in regard to public affairs, the eustos. fhall refer it to 
the community to the purpose of having it establifh- 
ed for ever *. 

vi. The general afsembly fhall be called by the 
eustas, at least twice in winter, within doors, to the 
purpose of hearing what there is to be said, and ex- 
amining what has been done; but for the purpose of 
rehearsing the poems, or difsertations of the fhepherds: 
who are present, six times in the year, once for those 
ef the absent, during the vacancies of. spring and 
summer, in the Parrhasian grove in the open air +. 

vu. Evil and satirical verses, obscene, supersti-. 
tious, and impious writings, fhal] not be repeated f. 

vit. In the afsembly, and in treating the affairs of 


Arcadia, the pastoral customs fhall- be always used ; 
but in the poetical, or in the prose compositions, as far 


only as the subject will allow it ||. 
1x. Nothing fhall be printed with the Arcadian 


name without leave from the public . 


rebus bifariam dispertiuntor, quique partem dimidiam exsuperat-numerus 
justus esto; si paria fuant iterantor ; deinceps res sorti committitor. 
* v. Quidquid per collegium de rebus communibus actum gestumve 
fuat quo perpetuo ratum siet ad commune refertor. 
t+ v1. Coetus universus relationibus audiuadis, actisque cognoscundis 
* hyeme saltem bis in edibus ; carminibus autem, aut orationibus prosun- 
Cciandis, presentium quidem pastorum per annum s:xies, absentium semel, 
vernis et wstivis feriis in‘nemus Parrhasium per custodem sub dio-con- 
vocator. 
t vir. Mala Carmina, et famosa, obsceena, superstitiosa, impiave 
scripta ne pronunciantor. 
|| virr. In coetu et rebus Arcadicis pasterit:us mos perpetuo, in car- 
minibus autem, et orationibus quantum res fert adhibetor. 
§ 1x. Arcadico nomine typis injufsu publico nequid editor. 
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x. As many denominations as there are of Arcadian 
lands, as many fhall be the thepherds and the pastoral 
names: when any is deceased or expelled, another 
fhall take his place*. 
SANCTION. 

If any person acts, fhall, or fhould act, ‘against 
these laws, or fhall hinder any one from acting ac- 
cording to them, he fhall be immediately expel- 
led from Arcadia, and his name fhall be erased by 
the custode, in the presence of the colleagues. 

If any thing in these laws fhould be found obscure, 
or intricate, or not understood, the right of interpre- 
ting or supplying ‘hall belong to the community of 
the Arcadians, after having consulted the most ex- 
perienced amongst the fhepherds according to the cus- 
tom of our ancestors ; and whatever fhall be decreed, 
or judged, thall be carefully preserved by the custos ; 
nor fhall it be introduced ia the tables of the laws. 
It fhall not be permitted to any one to introduce 
new laws. 

Alphesiboeus Caryus, custos, thus requested the 
general afsembly: May it be your will and your 
command, O! Arcadians, that what is comprehended 
and ordered in these laws, for the government of our 
community, fhall be, by common authority and com- 
mand, deemed firm and establifhed for ever. , 

And that the fhepherds from hence forth fhall be 
bound by them for ever; so that whoever after 


* x. Quot praeliorum Arcadicorum titu!i totidem pas:ores, pastorum- 
qze nomina suato, inque mortui aut ex puncti locum alius sufficitor. 
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this fhalk be received into Arcadia, fhall be obliged, 
as by oath, to the obedience of these laws *, 
The general a/sembly agreed. 
In the third year of the six hundred and eighteenth 
olympiad ; the second year of the second olympiad 
from the restoration of Arcadia, a joyful day for 


evert. 

Before the afsembly retired they wisely decreed, 
te dedicate and consecrate their laws to the pope as 
prince of the country who was then pope Innocent x11. 

By decree of the general afsembly. 

To Innoeent x1, most good, and most high 
pontif, moderator of the world, defender ofi divine 
and human rights, Arcadia dedicates and consecrates 


her laws f. 


SaxcTio. 

* Siquis adversus h. 1. facit, faxit, fecerit; quique facit, faxit, feceritve 
quo minus quis secundum h. 1. faceret, fecifsetve, facturusve siet confes- 
tim exarcas esto, ejusque nomen coram culleg:o per custodem inducitor. 

Si quid in his legibus obscurum perplexumve siet, sive comprehensum 
ron siet, communi Arcadum, consultis peritioribus inter pastores, more 
majorum, interpretandi, suipplendique jus esto, quodque decretum judi- 
cqtumve siet penes custodem adscrvator; in legem tabulas ne redigicor. 
Nulli novas leges ferre fas esto. 

Alphesiboeus Caryus custcs coetum universum ita rogavit. Velitis 
jubeatis Arcades ut, qua in his legibus ad nostri communis regimen com- 
prehensa prescriptague sunt, auchoritate jufsuque communi justa rata 
firma perp2tuo sient. Hisdemque pastores posthac omres perpetuo te- 
neantur, ut‘quicumque Arcadicum deinceps nomen adsumserit obstrictus 
H. L. veluti sacramento siet. 

CoETUS UNIVERSUS SCIVIT., 

+ Olympiad. pexvirt. enna. iii. ab a.1. olympiad 1. ann. ii. die per- 
peiuo jueta. 

Ex COETUS UNIVERSI CONSUL TO, 


t Innocentio x11. pontifici optimo maximo moderatori orbs terrarum, 


divini, human‘ que juris tute’ suas Arcadia leges dicat consecratque. 
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ESSAY ON DELICACY OF SENTIMENT. 
For the Bee. 


Oh! teach us,~——yet unspoil’d by wealth! 
That secret rare, between th’ extremes to move, 
Of mad good nature, and of mean self love. Porx. 


Tne character of delicacy’ of sentiment, so esteemed 
‘at present, seems to have ‘been unknown to the an- 
cients, It is certainly a great refinement on huma- 
nity. Refinements are never attended to in the ear- 
lier ages, when the occupations of war, and the wants 
‘of unimproved life, leave little opportunity, and lefs 
inclination, fer fanciful enjoyments. Danger and 
distrefs require strength of mind, and necefsarily ex- 
clude ‘an attention to ‘those ‘delicacies, which, while 
they please, infallibly enervate. 
That tendernefs which is amiable ina state of per- 
fect -civilization, is despised as a weaknefs among 
unpolifhed nations. Shocked atthe smallest ¢ircum- 
stances which-are disagreeable, it cannot support the 
idea of danger and alarm. So far from exercising 
the cruelties which are sometimes politically necef- 
sary in a rude state, it starts with horror from the 
sight, and at the description of them. Jt delights in 
the calm occupations of rural life, and would gladly 
resign the spear and the fhield for the fhepherd’s 
crook and the lover’s garland. But in en unformed 
community, where constant danger requires constant 
defence, those dispositions which delight -in retire- 
ment and ease will be treated with general contempt; 
and no temper of mind which is despised will be long 
-epidemical. . 
VOL. X. 
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The ancient Greeks and Romans were the most 
civilized people on the earth. They, however, were 
unacquainted with that extreme delicacy of senti- 
ment which is become so universally prevalent in 
modern times. Perhaps some reasonable causes may 
be afsigned. The stoic philosophy endeavoured te 
introduce a total apathy, and, though it was not em- 
_-braced, in all its rigidity, by the vulgar, yet it had a 
sufficient number of votaries to diffuse a general taste 
for an insensibility of temper. It perhaps originally 
‘meant no more. than to teach men to govern their 
affections by the dictates of reason; but as a natural 
want of feeling produced the same effects as a ra- 
tional regulation of the pafsions, it soon pafsed among 
the vulgar for what it could lay no claim to, a phi- 
losophical indifference. 

That respectful attention to women, which in mo- 
ern times is called gallantry, was not to be found 
among the ancients. Women were looked upon as 
inferior beings, whose only duty was to contribute 
to pleasure, and superintend domestic economy. It 
was not till the days of chivalry that men fhowed 
that desire of pleasing the softer sex, which seems 
to allow them a superiority. This deference to wo- 
men refines the manners and softens the temper ; and 
it is no wonder that the ancients, who admitted no 
women to their social conversations, fhould acquire a 
roughnefs of manners incompatible with delicacy of 

_ sentiment. 
Men who acted, thought, and spoke, like the ancients, 
were unquestionably furnifhed, by nature, with every 
feeling in great perfectioz. But their modeofeducation 
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contributed rather to harden, than to mollify their 
hearts. Politics and war were the sole general ob- 
jects. Ambition, it is well known, renders all other 
pafsions subservient to itself; and the youth who 
had been accustomed to military discipline, and had 
endured the hardihips of a campaign, though he: 
might yield to: the allurements of pleasure, would 
not have time to attend to the refinements: of deli- 
cacy. But the modern soldier, in the present’ mode: 
of conducting war, is.not compelled to undergo-many 
personal hardfhips, either in the preparationfor his: 
ptofefsion, or in’the exercise of it. Commerce; but 
little known to many ancient nations, gives the mo-- 
derns an opportunity of acquiring opulence without 
much difficulty or danger ; and the infinite numbers 
who inherit this opulence; in order to pafs.away life 
with ease, have recourse to the various arts of ex- 
citing pleasure. The profefsions: of divinity’ and 
law, leave sufficient time; oppertunity, and inclina- 
tion to most of their profefsors, to pursue every 
amusement and gratification, The general plan of 
modern:education, which, among:the liberal, consists 
of the study of the poets and sentimental writers,. 
contributes, perhaps-more than: all other causes,. to: 
‘humanise the heart and refine the-sentiments: for, 
at the period' when education is commenced, the: 
heart is most susceptible of imprefsion. 

Whatever disposition: tends. to: soften,. without: 
weakening the mind, must be cherifhed ;. and:it must 
be allowed that délicacy of sentiment, on this side 
the extreme, adds greatly'to the happinefs of man- 
kind,, by diffusing an universal. benevolence.. It 


+ 
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teaches .men to feel. for, others.as fo themselves ; it 
disposes us to. rejoice with the happy, and, by par- 
taking, to increase their pleasure. It frequently ex. 
cludes the malignant. pafsions, which are the sources. 
_of the greatest misery in life. It excites a pleasing 
sensation in our own breast, which, if its duration 
be considered, may be placed. among the-highest gra- 
tifications. of. sense. The only il], consequence that 
can be. apprehended from. it is, an effeminacy of mind, 
which-may disqualify us for vigorous, pursuits and 
manly exertions. : 

In the most succefsful course of life, obstacles wilk 
impede, and disagreeable circumstances disgust. To. 
bear these, without feeling them, is sometimes.necef- 
sary in the right conduct. of life: but he whois 
tremblingly. alive all, over, and whose sensibility ap- 
ptoaches to sorenefs, avoids the eontest in which. he- 
Knows-he- must: be hurt.. He feels injuries. never 
committed; and resents affronts never intended, 

~ Disgusted, with men and manners, he either seeks. 
retirement, to.indulge his melancholy, or, weakened 
by continual chagrin, he conducts himself with folly; 
and imprudence. 

How then-fhall we avoid the extreme: of a disposi. 
tion, which, in the due medium, is productive of the 
most salutary consequences ? In this.excefs, as well 
as all others, reason. must ‘be- called in to moderate. 
Sensibility must net be permitted to sink us into 
that state of indolence, which: effectually reprefses. 
those manly sentiments that may very well. consist 
with the most delicate. The greatest mildnefs is 
commanly united with the greatest fortitude in the 
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true-hero, Toendernefs, joined: with resolution, form, 
indeed, a, finifhed character, 

The affectation of; great sensibility is extremely 
common. It is, however, as odious. as the reality is 
amiable, It renders a man, contemptible; and a wo- 
man ridiculous, Instead. of relieving the afflicted, 
which is.the necefgary effect.of genuine sympathy, a 
character of, this sort flies from. misery, to thew that 
it is too: delicate, to, support the sight of distrefs. 
The appearance of.a.toad, or the jolting of acarriage, 
will cause a paroxysm of fear. But it is.remarkable 
that, this delicacy and. tendernefs often disappear in 
solitude, and, the pretender to uncommon sensibility 
is frequently found, in. the absence of spienatays,ite 
be uncommonly unfeeling. 

To have, received a tender heart. from. thie hand-of 
nature, is to have received the means of the greatest 
blefsings. ‘To.have guided it by the dictates of rea, 
san, is to have acted-.up to.the dignity of human nae. 
ture, and,to. have obtained. that happinefs of, which 
the heart was constituted susceptible. 

May. a temper, thus laudable in itself, never be 
rendered contemptible by affectation, or uselefs, hy 
neglect ! 


Edqinbyrgh 
Jan. 36. a2. MESCHEZABEEL. 


ON VITRIFIED FORTIFICATIONS. 


ee 
cine vol, ix. p. 216. 


Sivez the foreguing account of vitrified fortifica- 
tions jn Scotland was written, I have examined se~ 
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veral other hiils, fortified after the same manner as 
that of Knockferrel, but I find they differ from each: 
other in some particulars. At Knockferrel the vi- 
trified crust surrounded the wall only on the outside, 
whereas at Tapo-noath in Aberdeenfhire, where a 
large fortilication of this kind has been, the vitrified 
crust is only discoverable on the inner side of the 
wall, without any marks of vitrification on the out- 
side, except at one place, where the whole of the 
conical wall is incrusted on beth sides. 1 apprehend, 
indeed, that the whole of the wall on this hill has 
been originally incrusted on both sides, but as the 
hill is very steep, and the wall has probably been 
built very near the edge of the precipice, the founda- 
tion has gradually given way, so as to allow the vi- 
trified crust on the outside, to slip down the hill, at 
the foot of which large mafses of it are still to be- 
found in abundance; and, being thus demolifhed, no- 
thing now remains on that part of the wall but the loose- 
stones, that formed originally the heart of the-wall, 
tumbled, in part, down the hill; whereas the vestiges- 
of the innercrust, whose foundations remain firm, are 
still distinctly perceptible. The hill; on that part 
where the wall remains entire, is lefs steep than the 
other part of it; the green.sod remaining entire to 
the very foot of the wall, which seems to confirm 
tilis conjecture. 

On the top of the-hill-called Dun-o-deer’ in. Aber- 
deenfhire, there are also vestiges of a fortification of 
the same kind; but as I have observed.some parti- 
culars that.I did not discover in any of the other. 
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hills of the same clafs that I examined, I-thall des- 
cribe them with some degree of accuracy. 

This is a beautiful green hill, situated in the 
middle of the extensive vale, calied the Garioz:h. This 
hill was celebrated by Boethius, as containing inex- 
haustible mines of gold in its bowels, from which 
there ifsued such a subtile effluvium, or exudation, 
or what you please to call it, as tinged the teeth of 
the fheep which pastured upon it, in his days, with a 
beautiful golden hue. But he lived in that age when 
alchemy flourifhed, so that it was no difficult matter 
for them to convert iron into gold. 

On the top of this hill, besides the vitrified wall 
already alluded to, there are also the remains of ano- 
ther ancient structure of stone and lime, which is by 
the vulgar supposed to have been the palace of one 
of the kings of Scotland. It discovers no remains of 
princely magnificence, and has been evidently a 
strong hold, erécted at that period when every prince- 
ly baron was obliged to have such habitations, for 
securing himself and his vafsals from the sudden at- 
tacks of his barbarous neighbour. 

This castle has been originally a square, sixty 
feet on each side, the walls about twelve feet in thick- 
nefs, with small windows, in the common stile of 
building in those days. It is now in rubbith, except a 
small part of the west wall, which was lately repair- 
ed, so as to keep it from falling, at the expence of 
the neighbouring gentlemen, who witfhed to preserve 
it on.account of its picturesque appearance, which is 
seen from afar. The site of this building is marked 
on the plan at H; the part that is standing is fhaded 
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black. There is no tradition of the time when ei- 
ther this structure, or the vitrified walls, were erec- 
ted; but it is sufficiently apparent that the lat- 
ter must have been of a date much ‘prior to the for- 
mer, and built by a nation in a very different state of 
‘civil polity ; for, at the latter period, the lord of the 
‘domain having found, we may suppose, ‘the old vi- 
‘trified fortification inadequate to the purpose of de- 
fence, or inapplicable to the state of his private af- 
fairs, has*purposely demolithed them, and, with their 
ruins, erected his own habitation. This is evident 
from the fragments of the vitrified walls and scorch- 
‘ed stones, which are every where discoverable in the 
ruins of the stone and lime building. 
This circumstance, in my opinion, deserves to be 
particularly attended to, as it serves to throw some 
light upon the ancient state of our civil polity, and 
its revolutions, where more distinct records are 
wanting. In the infancy of society, perhaps in all 
nations, noman afsumed any other authority over 
“others than what’ was voluntarily yielded on ac- 
count of his age, experience, or superior abilities, 
whether mental or corporal. But man could hardly 
be placed in society before he would discover that, 
without the afsistance of his fellows, he was a 
weak defencelefs animal; so that, although each 
might live independent of another while at peace, 
when any danger threatened they would find the ne- 
<efsity of uniting together for mutual defence, and 
of submitting, for the time, to be directed by the wis- 
dom of some man in whom they in general placed 
‘confidence. In this state of society it would exceed the 
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power of any individual to. render his own place of 
residence sufficiently strong to resist the attacks of 
any invading power ; and, therefore, it would become 
the interest of the whole community to. fortify, in 
the best fathion they could, some places of strength 
to which the whole community could retire for 
safety, intimes of danger. So long.as.they con- 
tinued to migrate from one region to another, in- 
bordes, this place of strength would-be only a tem- 
porary fortification, of the nature of a canrp; .and this - 
seems to have. beea the stage to which the Germans 
had arrived in the time of ‘Tacitus. But in a more 
barren country, where grain could only be raised 
with. ease on these spots which had been: already. 
cultivated, and in a state of society somewhat. more 
advanced in civilization, when some idea of-private: 
property began to take place, the man who, at a. 
great deal of trouble,.had cleared a small spot for. 
himself, and.erected an habitation that could stand 
for more than one seasop, would look out for a place » 
of strength‘not far from-himself,. to.-which he could 
retire occasionally .in cases of danger, which he would - 
fortify ina durable and.substantial:manner. In this 
stage of society, have;. in all:probability, these vitri- 
fied fortifications been reared,’ which: served, not as 
a -place of continued residence to any one, but mere- 
_ly as a place.of ‘temporary retreat, when any “na- 
tional danger threatened which individuals. were not 
able to repel. 

But when, .at.an after period; honours and. fiefs 
became hereditary, when. particular families waxed 
great in power, and each chieftan, at the head of his 
clan, became a sort of petty sovereign in his own dis- 
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trict, and afsumed to himself the charge of protec- 
ing his vafsals, and avenging their quarrels, he found 
it necefsary to have a fixed habitation, proportioned 
to his own dignity, in which he could reside at all 
times himself in safety, and to which some of his 
vafsals might occasionally repair for thelter. The 
open fortifications, which could only be defended by 
a great number of men perpetually upon their 
guard, were, in that state of perpetual alarm, by no 
means adapted to his wants, and therefore he had 
recourse to smaller fortifications of another kind, 
which, by the strength of their walls and gates, were 
not liable to be suddenly surprised, even when de- 
fended by afew only. This gave-rise to those nu- 
merous strong holds, of the nature of the stone and 
lime tower now in question, which superseded the 
use of the old vitrified open forts, which were then 
either neglected, and suffered to fall to ruin of them- 
selves, or were pulled to pieces, like that of Dun-o- 
deer, to afford materials for a dwelling better suited 
to the wants of the owner. . 

From this cause the ruins of the vitrified walls on 
the top of this hill, afsume a very different appear- 
ance from the others already mentioned. Where the 
vitrified matter has been so ill compacted, as to ad- 
mit of being broken into small pieces, they have 
been carried away, and the walls razed to the very 
foundation ; but where these vitrified mafses were 
too firmly united to admit of being easily broken in- 
to small pieces, they have been suffered to remain in 
their place, where they still exhibit to the eye of 
the curious traveller, venerable remains. of ancient 
art, now mistaken by the carelefs for the operations 
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of nature, some of which afsume a beautiful and pic- 
turesque appearance, as may be perceived by the faint 
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representation annexed, which has been perfarated by 
a hole like a natural rock, 
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These ruifs are indeed the firmest mafses of the 
kind I have met with. Here, however, as was to be 
expected, we in vain look for -the large backing of 
loose stones, to be found in all the other bnildings of 
this kind thac‘I have seen: they have been: carried 
~away to the stone and ‘lime tower, and nothing re- 
mains but pieces of the vitrified rock, if I may ven- 
‘ture that exprefsion, stripped entirely naked, rising 
up in irregular mafses round the hill: yet even here 
some-stones are found with one end firmly immersed 
in the vitrified matter, while the other end projects 
considerably beyond it, and is only browned by the 
heat. This circumstance sufficiently marks that 
these walls must have been built after. the same ge- 
neral plan with: others of this clafs. 
‘To be continued. 


a 


“THEY say that if Voltaife were alive ‘he would be 


-of the aristocratic party, because that he loved to 
sign himsélf-count of Ferney; and thongh incef- 
santly reviling courts, he was stilla courtier. His 
“writings are, however, an appeal to the revolution 
which has been brought about, and which he had 
foretold. ‘A good pamphlet might*be: made of all his 
queries and advices on the reformation of. abuses in 
the laws, in the government, in the administration of 
justice, in the magistracy, in the finance, in :the clergy 
and church. “It is he who has exalted-the ‘noblenefs 
of agriculture, and of consequence debased the truly 
low nobility of knight-errantry, since it was sloth 
cruthed it from the height.of its-ruined towers, 
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There is a small pamphlet extracted from his 
works, which:bears a gfeat resemblance to the pam- 
phiets of the late Jursetal. The title of this pam. 
phlet-is, * Laws,.civil :and .ecclesiastical.’ 

“Ta the papers of a certain lawyer are found these 
notes, which, perhaps, merit some examination, That 
no écclesiastical law fhall ever have effect, except 

it thall have received an exprefs sanction ‘from go- | 
vernment. It was by adhering to these principles - 
that Athens and Rome avoided all religious disputes. 

“* These disputes belong to nations. mneivilined, or 
a sO. 

* That the magistracy alone thould have it in their: : 
hands to permit, er prohibit labour, during holidays, 
-because it belongs not-to a priest.to prohibit a man 
— cultivating the fields. 

‘ That every :thing respecting marriage fhould 
pee solely on the magistracy, and that the priests 
Should confine themselves ‘to-the<solemn function vf 

- benediction. 

“* That money given out at interest fhould be 
purely the object of the civil law, because that it » 
alone presides over commerce. : 

** That ecclesiastics fhould in every -case be sub- 
jected to government, because they are subjects of 

‘the state. He would have said at present, becayse 
they are.subject to. the law. 

‘¢ That they never thould have the -disgraceful 
impertinence of paying to a foreign priest, the first 
revenues of those lands which have been consigned 

«by citizens to a priest, a fellow citizen. 
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- That no priest thould ever:have it in his power 


- to deprive a-citizen of the least prerogative, under 


pretext that this citizen is a sinner, because that the 
priest, a sinner himself, ought.to pray for sinners, not 
judge them. 

-* That :the magistrates, the labourers, and the 
priests, fhould. pay an equal fhare of the burdens. of 
the state, because that-they all belong equally to the 
state. 

** -That.there thould be every where .the same 
weight, measure, .and custom. 

** That the punifhment of criminals fhould -be 
serviceable. A iman hanged. is good for nothing, 
while a man that is:condemned to. the. public works, 
still serves his country, and is a-living lefson. 

‘¢ That every law fhould.te clear, uniform, and 
ptecise. - To interpret it is generally to corrupt iit. 

‘“* That nothing’ fhould:be infamous but vice. 

“+ That the imposts-fhould always be _proportion- 
ally. 

-“* That the law fhould never be in opposition to 
custom, because jf. the custems are.good,.the law 
signifies nothing.” ; 

-This small pamphlet .presents us with a great 
number of reformations besides ; and which properly 
are so. ‘One or. two sittings of the national afsem- 
bly would suffice to ratify them. -It.is.a good thing 
that the sittings, in. an instant, transform into laws, 
those eternal truths which our fathers had lost, and 
their sons have restored. We have opened their eyes. 
People there are who wifhto deprive us of them, * 
>but to this we never will agree. 














on Ovid's epistles. 





1792. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Tue nine books of poetical epistles which Ovid composed 
during the seven first years of his melancholy exile, are 
well observed by Mr Gibbon to polsefs, besides the merit 
of elegance, a double value, 

“ They exhibit a picture of the human mind (writes he, ) 
under very singular circumstances, and they contain many 
curious observations which no Roman except Ovid could 
have an opportunity of making*.” 

I have frequently regretted, that no gentleman who 
united the poet and the scholar in one character, has ap- 
peared to give us at once (in Englifh verse,) the softnefs 
and elegance of the original, and to elucidate the text 
with topographical and moral remarks. 

With respect to the poetical part of such an undertaking, I 
am persuaded that no one individual thouid ever think of com- 
pafsing above a few of those epistles, such as have often attrac- 
ted his attention and engaged his poetical fancy ; and that, af- 
ter a select number were written in this manner, by various 
hands, and con amore, that the book fheuld be publithed with 
its subsidiary elucid&tions, that these isolated epistles fhould 
make their first appearance in literary miscellanies, and thus 
be subjected to the criticism and correction of the public. 

I beg leave to offer you a hazardous attempt of mine 
to promote such a plan by a free translation of that beau- 
tiful epistle in the first book of his Pontics, which is ad- 
drefsed to his wife. 2 will ndt disgrace myself by decry- 
ing the merit of whet I offer to the public, but content 
myself with saying that I hope it will at least be more ac- 
ceptable to the lovers of poetry than such sing song origi- 
nals, as are ungilded by the bright rays of a genuine A- 
pollo, or unfraught with a strong ardent spirit of invention, 

I am, Sir, your constant reader, PurtLorvesis. 


# Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 121. note. 









POETRY. 


OvID’s EPISTLE TO HIS WIFE FROM PONTUS. 
BOOK I. EPISTLE iv. 


Time's iron hand ploughs furrows down my face, 
The frost of age hath silver’d o"er my brow; 
Sorrow hath robb’d.me-of each manly grace, 
And sports which lately pleas’d me, please net nows 


Did you but see me thus to-care consign’dy 
Did you but mark each ruinous decay, 
Your Ovid scarcely could-you call to mind, 
His well known form no semblance would betray. 


Time, it is true, the brightest blofsam sears, 

But toil and grief have turn’d these temples hoar; . 
For by my troubles did you count my years, 

Not Pylian Nestor could have number’d mores 


Yon ox,—though late the sturdiest of his breed, 
The constant labour of the field impairs ; 

And where succefsive harvests quick succeed, 
E‘en earth grows weak beneath the load the bears. 


The fleetest steed that e’er the’ stadium crofs’d, 
Must falter, if to ev’ry contest driv’n; 

The bulkiest vefsel ocean ever tost, 
Not ay can bear the storms of angry heav’n. 


Thus lengthen’d woes, in sad succefsion join’d, 
Long, ere his date, have turn’d your lover gray 5 
Rest chears the body, solaces the mind, 
But toil unceasing wears them both away. 


See how the son'of AZson’s growing fame, 
To distant ages brighter seems to thine; 
But far inferior was his plausive claim, 
His boasted toils far lefs severe than mine. 


Pelias indeed to Pontus him flee, 

Hoping himself to wear Thefsalia’s crown * + 
But Cesar’s mightier anger exiles me, 

Czsar, before whose nod a world bows down! 


Long was my veyage, distant was my port, 
A swifter pafsage youthful glory sped; 
The chiefs of Greece to AZson’s heir resort, 
While all my friends in base desertion fled. 


+ A liberty is here taken with the text, but not with the story. 





poetry. 
A statelier hip than his its course ne’er runy 
In a frail bark I brav’d the tofsing tide ; 
No pilot Typhis,—no Agenor’s son, 
To teach me where to steer, or what avoid. 


Juno and Pallas made his freight their care, 
No tutelary pow’rs my track pursue ; 

By love’s sly arts he foil’d each deadly snare, 
Would that in these I had not aided too! 


Safe he return’d;—more hard, dear wife! my fate; 
Condemn’d to perith on a foreign fhore ; 

To bear great ‘Czsar’s unrelenting hate, 
And such fierce wrath as Jason ill had bore. 


1 left thee young;—but fancy, long since, drew 
Thy face, by my misfortunes, cloth’d in years; 

O ! would to heav’n that} this change could view, 
Kifs thy pale cheek, and mingle tears with tears. 


That these fond arms thy slender form cauld prefs, 
(Now grown more slender with its gricfs for me) 

While alf my soul pour’d forth its past distrefs, 
And drank the kindred tale of woe from thee ! 


Then would we offer at each grateful dawn, 
An incense worthy of our royal sire! 


O bright Aurora! speed that happy-morn, 
And calm stern Cxsar's too insatiate ire. 


TO HOPE. 


For the Bee. 


Spanx of th’ echerial fire, enchanting maid, 
Without thee none but conscience inly torn ; 

Still let thy pow’r be-felt, and still display’d, 
Where the dark vapour feels the flow’r of morn. 


Friend of the friendlefs, comforter in woe, 
Guide of the wand’ret, and the captive’s lifes 
Where slav’ry decks with care the loaden’d brow, 
Ani tyrants spurn witen suppliants aik relief, 


‘Point to the track from which so late I swerv'd, 
Conduct me to the peaceful realms of blifs.; 

Teach me to hope for blefsings still reserv'd, 
And still to hope for life and happinefs. 


Thy sacred beam enlivens infant faith ; 


Friend of the gasping wretch, be mine till death. Q. D.C, 
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Siz, To the Editor of the Bee. 


_ Ir the following song tend not tu depreciate the dignity of your Mis« 
tellany, by-inserting:it you would much oblige Vir. 


THE LASS OF MARTINDALE, 


Ar Martindale, a village gay, 
A damsel! deigns to dwell; 
Her looks are like a summer’s day, 
Her charms no tongue can tell; 
Whene’er I meet her on my Way, 
I tell my am’rous tale ; 
Then heave a sigh, or softly say 
Sweet maid of Martindale! 
Sweet maid of Martingale! 
Sweet maid of Martindale! 
Then heave a sigh, or softly say 
Sweet maid of Martindale! 


This nymph hath numbers in her traing 
From Hodge up to the ‘squire ; 

A conquest makes of ev’ry swain, 
All gaze and all admire: 

Then where’s the hope, alas! for me, 
That I thould e’er prevail ; 

Yet while I breathe I'll think of thee, 
Sweet maid of Martindale! 

Sweet maid of Martindale, &c. 


Should fate propitious be my lot, 
To call this charmer mine, 
I'd dwell content in lowly cot, 
And pompous thoughts resign: 
But if fhe scorns each heart-felt sigh, 
And leaves me to bewail; 
For thee, my Fair! for thee I'll die, 
Sweet maid of Martindale! 
Sweet maid of Martindale, 
Sweet maid of Martindale! 
For thee, my Fair, for thee I'l! die, 
‘Sweet maid of Martindale} 


AN EPIGRAM. 
Far the Bee An 
Bene afk'd why in Scotland they've paper for gold, 
A satirical jade who let nothing escape her, 
Made an answer at once both convincing and bold, 
Where there's plenty of rags, there is always much papery 





Selico, atale. 


SELICO, A TALE, 


Continued from p. 189 and concluded, 


Sroprep by the first guards, he demanded to be con+ 
ducted to the king.geehis name and purpose is announced,. 
and déeig pres€nted to the monarch. The king of Da- 

homai, covered with gold and precious stones, is half re- 

clined upon a sopha of scarlet and gold, his head leaning 
on the breast of one of his favourites, clothed with petti- 
coats of brocade, and naked from the waist. upwards. 

The ministers, nobles, and officers, very richly drest, were 

prostrated at twenty steps from him; the bravest were 

distinguifhed by a collar. of human teeth, each of which 

was a mark ofa victory. Many women, with firelocks on 
their. fhoulders, guarded the doors of the apartment :. 
large vases. of gold containing palm wine, brandy, and 

strong liquors,-were placed indiscriminately, at a little di- 

stance from the king, and the floor was paved with the 

fiulls. of his: enemies.. 

“* Sovereign of the world! said Teloné, bowing his fore» 
head to the ground, I come, according to thy sacred orders, 
to deliver into.thy hands.” He could'say no more, his 
voice faultered, the king questioned him, but he could not 
answer. Selico then spoke :. ‘ king of Dahomai, you see 
before you the criminal who, instigated: by. a fatal. pafsion, 
penetrated last. night into- your seraglio.. He who. holds 
me bound, was so long my, confidential friend, that 1 im 
trusted him with my secret; zealous to serve thee, 
hag betrayed his friend. He surprised me when sleeping,. 
bound me, and. brings me here to demand thy promised” re- 
eompence, give it him, for the wretch has well earned it.’ 
The king, without deigning to answer him, makes a.sign, 
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to one of his ministers, who siezes the culprit, delivers him. 
to the armed women ; and counts out to. Teloné the four 
hundred ounces of gold. He, loaded with this gold, 
whose touch is dreadful to him, hastens to.buy provisions, 
and then rufhes out of the city in a hurry to carry them 
to- his mother. 

Already, by orders from the monarch, they had begun 
the preparations for the terrible execution, with Which a- 
dultery with the king’s wives was punifhed in Juida. Two 
wide ditches are dug at a fhort distance from each other. In 
that destined for the guilty wife the criminal is fastened 
to a stake, and all the ladies of the seraglio, drefsed in 
their best apparel, carrying large. vases of boiling water, 
march to the sound of drums and flutes, and pour this 
water upon her head until fhe expires. In the other ditch 
there is a pile of wood, above which is an iron bar sup- 
ported by two. stakes, to. this bar the other, criminal is 
tied, and whea the pile is lighted, the extremity of the 
flames do but touch him, and he perifhes by length of tor- 
ture. The square was full of spectators. The whole 
army under arms formed a square battalion of firelocks and 
darts. The priests, in their drefses of ceremony, were 
waiting to lay their hands on the victims and devote them 
to death. ‘The prisoners, came from opposite quarters 
guarded by women, Selico, calm and resigned, marched 
with an erect countenance and firm step. Having come to 
the fatal spot, an involuntary movement. made him turn 
his eyes to view. his. companion in misery ;—what is his 

.” surprise ? what is his grief, to see Berifsa!! He screams out 
amd attempts, to fly to. her, but his executioners prevent 
him. Indignation directly takes. pofsefsion of him;--“wretch ! 
says he to himself, during the time when I was ‘bewail- 
ing her lefs, and seeking death in order to follow her, the 
was one of those vile mistrefses that dispute the heart of 2 
tyrant! Not content with having betrayed her love, the 
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was faithlefs to her master! the deserved the name of adul- 
trefs, and the chastisement with which they are punithed. 
O my dearest mother! it is for you alone I die! it is you 
alone that I with to think of !” At the same instant the un- 
fortunate Berifsa had discerned Selico, the cries out, and 
calls the priests to her, and declares that the young man 
at.the stake is not the person who broke into the serag- 
lio,—the confirms this by all the most redoubted oaths. 
The priests arealarmed,—stop the execution,—run to inform 
the king what had happened, who comes in person to the 
great square. Anger and indignation are strongly painted on 
the face of the monarch, as he approaches Berifsa. “Slave |” 
says he wi.h a tremendous voice, “ thou who disdained the 
love of thy master, thou whom I wifhed to raise to the dig- 
nity of my first wife, and whom I suffered to live in spite 
of your refusals, what is thy object in denying the crime of 
thy accomplice? ‘Dost thou with to save him? If he.is 
not thy lover, name him then guilty girl,—point him out 
to my justice, and I will immediately deliver the inaocent.’” 

“ King of Dahomai,’ replied Berifsa, ‘ who was then tied 
to the stake, I could not accept of thy heart; mine was na 
longer im my pofsefsion, and I was not afraid to tell thee 
so. Dost thou imagine that. her who would not tell a 
falsehood to thare a throne, could be capable of it at the 
moment fhe is going to.expire? No; I have owned 
every thing, I will repeat all I know. A man pene- 
trated last night into my apartment ; he only quitted me 
at day ‘break, but that prisoner is not the ma. Thou 
afketh me to name him ;—neither my duty nor my will 
can consent to-do so. I know nothing can save me, and 
I only with to prolong these terrible moments to. hinder 
you from committing a crime. I swear again, king of 
Dahomai, that the blood of this innocent man will fall on 
thine own head. Let him be released, and let me suffer, 
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-that is al] I request... The king wasstruck with the tone 


and manner with which Berifsa had pronounced these last 
words ;—he remained musing, holding down his head ; and 


was astonifhed himself at his own secret repugnance, for 


once, to fhed blood. But recollecting that this negro 
had accused himself as being guilty, and fancying- that Be- 
rifsa’s eagernefs to save him, was from her love to him, all 
his rage returned; he makes asign to the executioner, 
who immediately sets fire to the pile; the women begin 
their procefsion with their vases of boiling water, when 
an old man, quite out of breath, and covered with blood 
and wounds, pufhes through the crowd, and throws him- 
self at the king’s feet. “ Stop!” cried he, “stop! it is I who 
am the guilty person,—it was-I who scaled the wails of 
thy seraglio to carry off my daughter. I was formerly 
the priest of the deity who was worfhipped on this-spot ;— 
my daughter was torn from.my arms, and dragged to thy 
palace; ever since I have constantly watched to see her. 
This last night I got into her chamber,—fhe ia. vain at- 
tempted to follow me,—thy guards saw her, and I escaped 
amidst thowers of arrows of which you see here the marks. 
I come to give myself up as a victim to you,—to expire 
with her for whom alone I withed to live.” He had not 
finifhed, when the king ordered the two prisoners to be 


. unbound and. brought before him. He interrogated Seli- 


‘co,—he was desirous to know what motive could be power- 
ful enough to make him with for so cruel a. punifhment. 
Selico, whose heart beat with joy to find that his Berifsa 
had net been faithlefs to. him, was-not afraid to inform the 
monarch of every particular. He related his. misfortunes, 
the indigence of his mother, and the resolution he had 
taken to gain the goo ounces for her. Berifsa.and her fa- 
ther listened in thedding tears of admiration. ‘The chiefs, 


the soldiers, and the people, were affected ; the king felt 
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tears run down his cheeks for the first time; such is the 

force of virtue that even berbarians adore it. 
_ The king, after Selico had finifhied, stretched forth his 

hand, and raised him up, then turning to the European 

merchants, whom this sight had brought there, “ tell me,” 
says he,“ you whom wisdom, and long experience have 

taught the nicest valuation of a man, how much is Selico 

worth?” The merchants blufhed at this question; but 
ayoung Frenchmen, bolder than the rest, cried out, ten 

thousand crowns of gold. Let them be given directly to Be- 

rifsa, replied the king, and with this sum fhe hall not pur- 

chase, but marry Selico. After this order, which was imme- 
diately executed, the king retired, surprised at feeling a 

sensation of joy which he had never before experienced. 

Faculho this same day gave his danghter to Selico. The 
next day they all three set out with their treasure, for the 

hut of Darina, who almost expired with joy, as well as 
his brothers, at the sight of them. This virtuous family 
were never again separated,—enjoyed their riches,—and in 

a barbarous country, were, for a long time, the brightest 
example under heaven, namely, happinefs and opulence 

acquired by virtue. 





ANECDOTE. 


Some time since, a young man, with two of his compani- 
ons, went to Weaver’s tavern, in Philadelphia, and ordered 
a supper to be prepared. He sent his.companions about 
three miles,on the other side of the Connestogoe, to bring 
in a girl who had promised to be ready to marry him that 
night. The young fellows returned, and informed the 
groom, that the girl said “ the had quite forgot, and that 
it was then too late.” The groom (who in the mean 
time had obtained the licence) was very much enraged at 


. 
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the disappointment ; but, upon recollecting that he had an- 
other string to his bow, desired the young fellows to wait 
a little while, and swearing he would not go home. with- 
out a wife, he rode about six miles and brought in his o- 
ther sweetheart ; they went to the minister, who, upon 
reading the licence, told the groom that the name in the 
licence was not the same as that of the girl, and that 
there must be some mistake. ‘“ I know that well enough, 
says the groom; there is no mistake ; this ts not the same 
girl neither.” The parson, upon hearing the story, had the 
name altered, they were married, returned to the tavern, 
and eat of the supper that had been prepared for. _the wo- 
man that made default. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE query by a constant reader, thall have a place as soon as pofsible. 

The affecting verses by E/vina are received, and fhall have a place with 
the first conveniency. 

’ The communication by H. R. has been accidentally too long overlook~ 
ed. The verses, considering the situation of the composer, are surprising. 
The greatest fault is their length; we will try to find room for them. 

Pbilclogus thall have a place in his turn, 

The fragment by D. P. R. S. is received and fhall be admitted. 

- The Editor is much obliged to Cosmogony Secundus ; his communication 
fhall be attended to. 

The Tutor is received. The attempt is not without merit ; but it 
bears so near a resemblance to a noted story, and is so much inferier to 
that in point of composition, that the parallel, which almost every reader 
must involuntarily make, would prove disadvantageous to the writer. 
Perhaps at a future period, with a little more originality, he may succeed 
better. 

The communication by Phila Moris is too long; and in other respects 
not suitable for the Bee. Perhaps time and experience may enable this 
“riter also to do better. But he has many steps to advance before he 
could, with propriety, appear in public, in good company. 

If we thought the country school-master would be effectually attended 
to, his paper fhould be admitted. But as this is not to be expected, 
and as it could prove little interesting to most of our readers, we beg leave 
to decline inserting it. 

The remarks on Young’s tour in France, by an eld correspondent, are 
thankfully received, and hal! be duly adverted to, As also the hints by 
Biographicus, 

The hints by Rondo fhall also be attended to ; and if the subject be not 
soon treated by some corrsspondent, some remarks upon it fhal! be offered 
by the Editor. 





